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LABOR BOARD MEMBERS 


EXPLAIN STAND ON WAGES 
DIRECTIVE IN ATLAS CASE 


Explanation of the stand of the AFL members of the 
National War Labor Board in concurring with the 
Board’s wage decision in the casé of the Universal Atlas’ 
Cement Company and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO), is announced in a release last week 


through Daniel V. Flanagan, AFL representative and 
AFL member of the 10th Regional, ae 
Board. The Board on April 13 had | 


announced its unanimous decision 
cutting down the referee’s award 
in the case- from 5% cents an 
hour to 2 cents an hour in order 
to conform to the provisions of 
Executive Order 9328. In their 
special concurring opinion, the 
AFL members of the Board ex- 
plained their vote. Says Flanagan: 
“Because of the strong position 
en by the AFL members on the 
National Board and because of the 
numerous complaints and objec- 
tions which have been coming into 
Washington, D. C. as a result of 
Executive Order 9328, conferences 
are now being held ... with a 
view to possible modifications of 
this. Executive Order.” Flanagan 
adds that some of the existing 
tension in labor circles over the 
concurring vote of the AFL mem- 
bers of the Board in the case has 
arisen from “lack of knowledge 
that their representatives ... are 
continuing the fight to preserve 
the democratic principles upon 
which the National War Labor 
Board was founded, as well as to 
protect the general interests of 
millions of AFL members.” 


RAND, BITTER FOE 
OF UNIONS, LOSES 


ORDER CRITICIZED 

The AFL members, consisting of 
George Meany, Matthew Woll, 
Robert J. Watt, Martin P. Durkin, 
Louis A. Lopez and Fred Hewitt, 
in their special concurring opinion 
on the Atlas wage decision, report 
that they supported the Directive 
Order because “they are in full 
agreement with the public and 
Industry members of the Board 
that a literal interpretation of 
Executive Order No. 9328 of April 
8, 1943 so limits the powers and 
jurisdiction of the National War 
Labor Board that no other Direct- 
ive Order on wages could have been 
issued in the instant case. How- 
ever, our vote in this case should 
not be interpreted to mean that 
we believe Executive Order No. 
9328 is founded upon questionable 
assumptions. The fact is that we 
believe the Order is neither sound 
in construction nor workable in 
practice. To the contrary, we be- 
live that a literal 
and application of the Order will 
work manifest injustices upon 
American labor and industry and 
be detrimental to the war effort.” 
HANDS TIED BY ORDER 

The AFL members’ opinion adds 
that they will support the majority 
opinion of the Board, but that 
they reserve the right to register 
dissent; that it is unfair to issue 
an Executive Order which dis- 


interpretation | 
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COYNE, HEAD OF 
AFL BLDG. TRADE 
DEPT., PASSES 


John P. Coyne, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, died.at his home 
here after an extended illness. 

Formerly an official of the In- 
ternational Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Mr. Coyne was elected 
head of the Building and Ccnstruc- 
tion Trades Department in 1939. 

His first act as president was to 
set up procedure for the elimina- 
tion of strikes due to jurisdiction- 
al disputes. This program and its 
successful administration was hail- 
ed throughout the country. 

When the national defense pro- 
gram was initiated, Mr. Coyne 
threw himself heart amd soul into 
the drive to construct Army camps, 
airfields and naval training sta- 
tions in record time. He was con- 
stantly on the move to supervise 
the effective completion of this 
program and traveled back and 
forth across the land to straightea 
out local difficulties and speed up 
the work. This heavy strain on 
his physical endurance finally 
broke his health. 

After a brief leave of absence, 
Mr. Coyne returned to his duties 
and, following the outbreak of the 
war, succeeded in negotiating a na- 
tionwide stabilization pact  be- 
tween management and labor in 
the construction imdustry. Under 
this pact, thousands of new war 
factories were built as well as ad- 
ditional training camps and arsen- 
als. 

Mr. Coyne’s services were highly 
appreciated by the leaders of the 
Government who were frequently 
forced to call on him to provide 
skilled workers for rush jobs ne- 
cessary to the war effort and 
never failed to enlist his effective 
cooperation. 

Born in Ottumwa, Iowa, on June 


New Trailers At $28 a Month, 
Plant Cafeteria Will Attract 
Many to Stockton Shipyard Job 


Stockton, California 2 large clothes closets with mir- 

Following the old adage that |rprs, 7-draw chiffoniers, 2 venti- 
‘G¢ the. mountain won’t come to |lators, fire extinguishers and 
Mahomet, then Mahomet will go to ‘heaters, dining table, screen door. 
the mountain”, the Pollock-Stock- |; Adjoining the trailer camp are 


ton Shipbuilding Company has em- 
barked on an extensive employee- 
housing program to help solve the 
increasingly critical situation for 
taking care of war workers. The 
company is greatly 
more welders (men or women), 
marine machinists and pipefitters, 
who are asked to contact the Per- 
sonal Office, Box 1848, Stockton. 
Now being readied for yard 
workers in need of housing acco- 
modations at once are 100 trailers 


in need of) 


men’s and women’s toilet and bath 
‘houses equipped with hot and cold 
|water, wash basins, wash tubs, 
ironing boards—all modern laundry 
; accommodations. 
The camp may be approached on 
{well-paved roads within the city 
| limits, it being only a mile to large 
‘markets, theaters, downtown 
‘ shopping centers, etc. 

Rent for these trailers for four 
people will be only $28 a month.) 

The company is also opening a 


in special trailer camp for the | new cafeteria to feed workers. 
company. These trailers are each This cafeteria will have 27 tables, 
suitable for four people. They are |.2ccommodating 8 people to each 
“airfloat coaches” with 7 windows, | table, and will be open for service 


2 double davenports, ice-box, elec- 
tric lights, Coleman gas_ stove, 
push-pump faucet and enamel 
sink, air compartment food locker, 


MINUTES 


Central Labor Council 


The meeting of the Monterey 
Peninsula Central Labor Council 
was called to order May, 5, 1943 
by Pres. McCutcheon. 

The roll call showed the pres- 
ence of six delegates from five lo- 
i cals. Officers present were Pres. 
McCutcheon, Vice-Pres. Cowell, 
Sec.-Treas. Edwards, and Sgt.-at- 
arms Burke. 
| The minutes of the previous 
|meeting were read and approved 
las read. 

Various «. communications 
presented and ordered filed. 


were 
A 


form 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


‘State War Fund 
Setup Started 
At Big Meeting 


Steps were taken at a meeting 
in Sacramento to create a State 
of California War Fund, Inc., to 
consolidate campaigns of the Com- 
munity Chest and all other agen- 
cies, social relief and war relief, 
who campaign annually for funds. 

The plan calls for a state-wide 
organization cm a non-profit basis, 
with county sub-committees to 
conduct local campaigns. Numerous 
small campaigns for funds would 


18, 1886, Mr. Coyne became offili- ; resolution from Fresno asked that | be eliminated and replaced by one 
ated with organized labor in 1910.|the “Little Steel Formula” be!major campaign, the funds to go 
He once served as organizer fer the | scrapped. It was voted not to en- binto the state body and then al- 
International Union 6f Operating | dorse the resolution because of the | jocated by quotas to counties. 


Order Must . 
Be Overhauled 


San Francisco, California 

(CFLNL)—It is unmis- 
takably clear that Economic 
Stabilizer Byrnes has bang- 
éd shut and locked with a 
key the door on any adjust- 
ment of wages as far as in- 
equalities and inequities are 
concerned. To make sure 
that the door remains closed. 
the Stabilization Director 
has tied this problem up 
even tighter through the re- 
cent regulation of the Man- 
power Commission restrict- 
ing the transfer of workers 
in essential occupations to 
hicher paying jobs. 

The assumption that the freezing 
of workers to their jobs will take 
care of the many existing wage 
inequalities is not only absurd, but 
it will not work. There are thou- 
sands of cases of inequalities and 
the freezing order merely congeals 
them. That Mr. Byrnes is deter- 
mined to hold one side of the line 
only can no longer be questioned, 
and the entire problem of infla- 
tion control is thereby being jeop- 
ardized. 

“CANNOT IGNORE PRESSURE” 

Already evident is the rupture 
of unanimity of opinion on the 
War Labor Board and this can be 
ascribed to other and greater in- 
fluence than merely academic in- 
terests. Pressure of the most seri- 
ous nature is being felt from the 
ranks of labor and this pressure 
should not and cannot be ignored. 


Already the angry rumblings 
from the millions of wage earners 


‘ 


NO FEDERATIO 


FOR THIS YEAR 


San Francisco, California. 
(CFLNL)—Realizing that the holdiag of a convention 
of the California State Federation of Labor this year was 
faced with insuperable wartime problems of transporta- 
tion and housing, the Federation’s Executive Council re- 
gretfully came to the decision that, in the best interests 
of the war effort, no convention will be held in 1943. 
The question was discussed from every point of view in 
the attempt to find a solution, but it was immediately ap- 
parent that both the housing shortage and the war-swollen 
transportation situation are not only State-wide in extent 
but are daily growing more acute. 
Regretful as the Federation is at, 
havi Us ion, i 
ein to give this further proof! EQUAL RIGHTS 
of its cooperation in furthering the) 
best interests of the war, and to’ 


ae ae en 


sacrifice willingly to the end that) 
nothing will delay the coming of| 
Victory. 

Letters will be sent in the near) 
future to all affiliates of the Fed-| 


‘DEFEATED 


(CFLNL)—Once again the Cali- 


eration officially notifying them! fornia State Federation of Labor 
of the Executive Council’s decision| has been successful in preventing 
the passage of the innocent-ap- 


in regard to the 1943 convention. 
pearing but extremely anti-labor 


BILL EXEMPTS 
LABOR FROM 
CORPORATE 
PROVISIONS 


San Francisco, California. 
(CFLNL)—The Maloney bill A. 
B. 516, which exempts labor unions 
from the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Code which would otherwise 
require them to incorporate if 
they paid benefits to their mem- 
bers, has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. Thus is brought to a vic- 
torious end the long fight against 
the required incorporation of such 
unions which has been waged un- 
relentingly by the California State 
Federation of Labor since the pas- 


CONVENTION 


| sage of A. B. 1400 in 1941. 


| 


New Deal Spent 25 | 


“Equal Rights for Men and. Wom- 
en” bill, which regularly appears 
at each session of the State Legis- 
lature. This year’s measure, 
A. C. A. 9, was refused adoption in 
the Assembly, after the opponents 
of the bill succeeded in having it 
amended so as to retain all exist- 
ing and to-be-enacted in the fu- 
ture, protective legislation for 
women. It is significant that as 
soon as its teeth were extracted, 
the bill lost its supporters. 


Half Million Given 
British W orkers By 


American Labor For 
War Relief Projects 


New York, N. Y. 

More than half a million dollars 
contributed by American labor 
will build ten new war relief 
projects for British workers in 
1943, it was revealed by Matthew 
Woll, president of* United Nations 
Relief. 

The donations of organized labor 


Billions to Prevent 


criminates against equities accru- are charging the air with potential 


v 


MACHINIST BATTLE 


Elmira, New York. 
James H. Rand, Jr., head of 
Remington-Rand, Inc., and a die- 


ing to workers in Board cases. It 
also explains that it did not sup- 
port the Board action in the At- 
las case because it accepted the 
principle of granting less wages, 


Engineers and later as secretary | danger of inflation. ; 

of the New York City joint board|. Bro. King reported that he had 
of that union. He was elected interviewed Congressman Outland 
chairman of the board of trustees , and that Mr. Outland had reported 
of the Operating Engineers in 1922 that he had already signed the 


_in a new war he has launched 


i foe of labor, has lost a round but because the “strict language 


of the Order deprived the Board 


and served continuously in that ca- 
pacity. 


against the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Creator of the notorious “Mo- 
hawk Valley Formula,” designed 
to smash unions, Rand this time 
tried to break an I, A, of M. lodge 
at his plant here by shifting much 
of its machinery and war produc- 
tion to his non-union factories in 
Syracuse and Ilion, N. Y. 

The union met this threat by 
voting almost unanimously to 
strike at 6 A. M. Tuesday unless 
the corporation backwatered on its 
“union-busting” scheme. The 
strike vote brought quick results. 

Both sides were ordered in wires 
from the National War Labor 
Board to maintain the “status quo.” 
Since that meant Rand had to stop 
the curtailment of Elmira opera- 
tions, the union held its strike in 
abeyance. 

Rand’s alibi for the latest move 
was that navy “brass hats” had di- 
rected him to transfer some of the 
Elmira contracts because that city 
was a “tight” labor market. How- 
ever, the union came back with 
War Manpower Commission re- 
ports disproving that claim. 


of those wage principles by which 
the referee’s award could have 
been granted in full.” 


General Lauds 
Production by 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California. 
Carpenters — Regular routine 


U. S. Workers meeting, one initiation, 10 clear- 


Baltimore, Maryland. | #"ces, all members busy. 
Speaking before a Negro Legion | nae a ti 
post, Major General Milton A.| Bartenders — Regular cain 
Reckord, commander of the Army’s | 0N¢_ initiation, approved purchase 
Third Service Command, declared | °f $1000 war bond. 


| * * # 
that workers in the states under | ; 

i nce— been 
his command “are doing their duty | Cu inary Allisure---Have 
ia: erontiartal faukion.” ft id that | notified that employes at the Bus 

oe en a" | Depot cafe are “frozen” to the job, 


in February alone plants in _his| because it is an essential establish- 


} 
ment. The unions reports some 


command turned out 1,932,000 high | 
explosive shells and 419,000 bombs. | pirating of employes by employres. 
a ea a ASL OM ea UP x * * 


Sure Thing 


Hitler, they say, never counted | 
productive 


on the tremendous 
capacity of American workers. 

But he sure counted on the dis- 
ruptive capacity of our native fas- 
cists. 


WITH THE 
TEAMSTER 


Of Local Union 287 
GEO. JENOTT, 
Secy.-Business Representative 


Freight line division teamster representatives met 
Sunday to lay plans for pressing a campaign for an in- 
crease in pay. Conciliator Omar Hoskins was on hand to 


help the proceedings. 

Employers have offered a pro- 
posal of added subsistence of 2% 
cents per hour, which would bring 
the increase since 1941 to the 15 
per cent of the War Labor Board 
“Little Steel Formula.” 

Union memberships wil] be call- 
ed together socn, possibly Sunday 
May 23, at various key spots in the 
state to approve or reject the pro- 


Members will be notified of the 
time and place of the meeting. San 
Jose members will probably travel- 
to San Francisco for the gather- 


Attending the negotiation meet- 
ing last Sunday were George Je- 
of San Jose local; Joe De- 


“Council of 


Salinas _lettuce truck drivers 
met Wednesday with -representa- 
tives of the Salinas Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, an employer group, to con- 
sider wages and conditions. De- 
tails will be forthcoming later. — 

* * & 

George Jenott, secretary of Lo- 
cal 287, is showing steady im- 
provement following his recent 
serious eye trouble. 

* * #£ 

Local 287 still is hammering 
away at the War Labor Board for 
action on pending cases. Attorney 
Goldberg, representing the Truck- 
ing commission, is due’ in San 
Francisco this week and Bro. Jen- 
ott was to contact him for help in 


State Employes—Opening cam- 
paign for new members. 
* * * 
Painters — Regular routine 


meeting. 
* * * 


Sugar Workers—Routine meet- 
ing, conditions good. 


Monterey CLU 
Takes Action 
On Vital Bills 


Monterey Peninsula Central La- 
bor Council at Monterey last week 
voted to take a stand on the elec- 
tions bill facing the state legisla- 
ture at present. 

Telegrams were sent to Senator 
Tickle: and Assemblyman Weybret 
urging them to oppose this bill, 
which would eliminate smaller 
parties from the ballot. ’ 

The council previously had urged 
passage of the anti-poll tax bill, 
and Congressman George Outland 
has already signed the bill, it was 
learned last week. 


Note For Miners! 


The Wall Street Journal (7 cents 
a copy) is always making a liar 
out of its journalistic contempora- 
ries. In the midst of the Scripps- 
Howard chain's campaign to prove 
United States industry is going 
broke, the Journal has to go and 
print things like this: 

“A Wall Street trader said he 


| anti-poll tax bill. 

| It was moved, seconded, and 

; passed that telegrams be sent to 

i|Senator Tickle and Fred Weybret 
protesting against the elections 

| bill which would eliminate small 

| parties from the ballot. 

The Painters reported a good 
routine meeting. They reported 
| that work is slack just now. 
| Bro. Isakson reported on the 
‘work of the Ground Observation 
| Corps. He expressed his amaze- 
'ment that so many people are 
|completely indifferent to’ the 
; whole war problem. 
| The Cannery Workers reported 
ithat they had had no meeting 
! since last report. Their bond drive 
(is going over very well. 
| ‘The Electrical Workers reported 
'no meeting since last report. 
| The Bartenders and Culinary Al- 
{liance reported that almost 40 
houses have been signed up to the 
jmew contract. 

Bro. King reported to the Coun- 
cil on the labor board of Bro. Ali- 
oto, who is a candidate for a 
| place on the Monterey City Coun- 
cil. Bro, Alioto is very busy with 
union affairs, hence could not be 
present at this meeting. Bro. Ali- 
oto became a candidate on the 
urging of the Cannery Workers 
and the Fishermen’s Union. 

The financial report was read 
and the meeting adjourned. 

WAYNE EDWARDS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SWIVEL CHAIR 
FARMERS GET 
| THEIRS FIRST 


Washington, D. C. 

The Agricultural Astors of the 
nation; big cotton plantation own- 
ers, and other wealthy farmers, 
well represented in the “Farm 
Blocs” of Senate and House, are 
determined to keep prices up, and 
little farmers down. 

In 1942, some 60,000 farmers had 
an average income of about $19,- 
800, while millions of farmers had 
under $600. ; 

From March 1941 to March 1942 
the selling price of farm lands in- 
creased nearly two billion dollars. 

The Agricultural Astors got the 
big incomes, and most of the in- 
crease in farm land values, as well 
as most of Government conserva- 
tion payments in the past. 

The battle is on between the 
Agricultural Astors—who want 
higher prices for farm producty 
and consumers, who want subsidies 

tial high 


Labor was given authority to; 


|ereate its own committees and get 
| full credit for funds raised. 
Secretary W. G. Kenyon of the 
Salinas. labor council attended the 
Sacramento meeting and took ac- 


j 


jexplosion, and to head off any 
threat to the work program it is 


| substantial changes in the Presi- | 
| dential Order of April 8. _. 
| NEED RADICAL CHANGE 


Folks from Starving | 


imperative to make a number of | 


will enable Thé British War Relief 
Society, acting in conjunction with 
ithe British Trades Union Congress, 

Washington, D. C. to provide “rest breaks,” hospitals, 
During the 10 years of depression rest homes, week-end camps, and 


‘that started in_ 1933 nearly 25 
billion dollars were spent in de- 


mobile relief units for embattled 
British workers. 


| 


| tive part in programming the War | 


These changes are on the order ' 


demption of President Roosevelt’s | 


Fund body. 

Monterey county’s committee al- 
ready has been named tentatively, 
including Frank Cornell, temporary 

| SrA? Myrtle Wells, 
| Salinas; W. G. Kenyon, Salinas; 
Elmer Fordan, King City; Don 
Gilchrist, Gonzales; Mrs. Marion 
Todd, Monterey Peninsula; and O. 
W. Erwin, Carmel. 

A statewide executive board will 
be established with the sub-com- 
mittees in counties responsible to 
state executive board. Governor 
Warren called the meeting and 
presided. Attendance was in excess 
of 500. 


In Union 
Circles 
SALINAS 


Bud Kenyon says a wolf is a 
person who takes out a_ sweater 
girl and then tries to pull the wool 
over her eyes! 

¥ * * 

Incidently, Bro. Kenyon met a 
number of big-wigs at Sacramento 
on his trip last week: His liasson 
work for the council should be ap- 
preciated. 

* 8 8 

No action was taken by the Sa- 
linas labor council last week on 
resolutions pending information 
from the State Federation of La- 
bor. 

s & 

Pete Andrade, Teamster repre- 
sentative, was a guest at labor 
council last week. 

* * # 

Grady Brazieal could have af- 
forded to attend last week’s coun- 
cil—in fact, he couldn’t “afford” 
not to! 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


: : Mon terey, California. 
Painters—Good routine meeting, 
work slack at present. - : 
s ¢ ® 
Cannery Workers—No meeting 
buf ‘progress on the bond drive 
along Cannery Row. 
6 oe Pecans Ae : 
Electrical ‘'Workers—No meet- 
ing, conditions fair. 
eA 2g i 
-—- About 40 


Seay e 
“ 


-| houses signéd to new.contract at 


|of the day and the California | 
| State Federation of Labor is exert- 


| ing its full influence to help bring | 
‘them about so that the victimiza- | 
East tion of wage earners will be stop- propriated by Federal, state and 


| ped. 


It is going to take more than a! 
definition of sub-standard living by 
| the War Labor Board to fulfill the 

requirements of the wage earners 
during the present excruciatingly 
distressful time. A complete rein- 
‘terpretation of the order is’ neces- 
| sary to allow for the adjustment of 
all inequalities and inequities in 
| wages of which the millicns of 
| workers throughout this country 
are so indignantly resentful. 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Monterey labor council held a 
good meeting last week, a lively 
session despite poor representation. 
All officers were present. 


ca 

The countil was asked in a let- 
ter from Fresno labor council to 
vote for a resolution to scrap the 
“Little Steel Formula” but voted 
against the resolution because of 
danger of inflation if some regula- 
tion were not in force. 

* * * 


Congressman Outland’s visit to |, 


the county last week was a sen- 


sation—his respect for labor and || 


its leaders was a revelation. 


Labor Union Helping 
Henry Kaiser to Get 
Recruits for Yards 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Henry J. Kaiser has embarked 
on one of the greatest “manhunts”. 
in the nation’s history. He is seek- 
ing 40,000 new employes for his 
West Coast shipyards. 

Teams of recruiting agents, 
formed jointly by Kaiser and the 
U. S. Employment Service, have 
begun combing “loose labor” mar- 
kets throughout the country for 
workers to go West. All transpor- 
tation expenses are taken care of 
by Kaiser, to be repaid over a 
period of 10 weeks after the em- 
ployes arrive on the job. 

A. F. of L. unions are also co- 
operating in Kaiser’s search. 
“We're helping locate all the work- 


pledge that. no American would be | 
permitted to starve. 
That sum included money ap- 


local governments, it was revealed | 
last week by the Social Security | 
Administration. 


|British War Relief 
|America, gave a graphic descrip- 


Bertram de N. Cruger, represen- 
tative in Great Britain of The 
Society of 


tion of the new projects. 

Most important, said Mr. Cruger, 
are eight “rest-break” homes for 
men and women throughout Eng- 


iland, Wales and Scotland. These 
‘men and women, exhausted and 


Hungry Hogs 

Did you ever see 2 pail ‘of swill 
given to a pen of hungry hogs?! 
That is human society as it is. 
Did you ever see a company of 
well-bred men and women sitting | 
down to a good dinner without. 
scrambling, or jostling, or gluttony, | 
each knowing that his own ap-| 
petite will be satisfied, deferring | 
to and helping the others? That 


lof labor 


worn out after nearly four years 
under nerve-shattering 
conditions of war, are given a brief 
respite from their exacting duties 
and are enabled to return to their 
jobs refreshed and invigorated. 


Russians Begin 
Production in 


is human society as it might be. 
“Devil catch the hindermost” is 


Glass Factory 


Moscow, USSR 


|| the motto of our so-called civilized) Russian fishermen in the Mari- 


society today. We learn early to | time provinces, who last year had 
“take care of No. 1,” lest No. 1/ to procure 1,000,000 rubles worth 
should suffer; we learn early to | of equipment containing glass, have 
grasp from others what we may now started production in their 
not want ourselves. The fear of own glass factory, the Moscow 
poverty makes us admire great radio said in a domestic broadcast 
wealth; and so habits of greed are | reported by OWI. Materials manu- 
formed, factured include floats, window 
—HENRY GEORGE | glass, and lamps. : 


“He's in the Service Now’ 
A New Department in the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Beginning with an early issue (the very next one, if we get the co- 
operation), the American Federationist will regularly devote two or 
more pages to photographs and brief descriptions of trade union mem- 
bers—women as well as men—who have left their peacetime pursuits 
and are now wearing Uncle Sam’s uniform. 
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way by the 
erein. 


r is apr ik aot reflected in an 
communications printed 


a ETE in, MONT eer a ee oe A 
VICHY FASCISTS OUT 

At last thé Vichy government of France is coming 
to be recognized: for just what it is, namely a Hitler con- 
trolled fascist set-up under which the fascists of France 
are endeavoring to .force the totalitarian program on all 
French people.. 

Evidently they reasoned they could do this with the 
aid of the Nazi intaders to help them put the program 
over, but the real and independent French have not been 
taking to the process of having all their traditional liber- 
tes destroyed. As a result there has been resistance and 
executions of large numbers of French people to in- 
timidate and browbeat the remainder into submission. 


The editorial policy of this pa 
advertisements or signe 


But the new order never did become palatable to the |; 


Frenchmen, either at home or abroad, no matter how 
hard the Quislings attempted to force the issue. 

sult ‘was that prisons in France and in Frenc 

Africa were filled with Frenchmen, who could not be in- 
duced to submit to this Nazi order. 

Here in the United States many of our high officials, 
for reasons never fully made clear, continued to play ball 
with the Vichy government to the disgust of most Amer- 
icans, who were familiar with the fascist set-up in France. 

Even after our troops occupied North Africa, six 
months ago, there was a period of coddling to these same 
Vichy fascists in North Africa, that caused all kinds of 
dissension between the DeGaulle group, which has been 
fighting for the freedom of France, since the day Petain | 
and Laval seized all governmental power in France, with 
German sanction and approval, and the reactionary rem- 
nants, that were still supporting Vichy. Then came the 
assassination of Darlan, the elevation of Gen. Gireau to 
take Darlan’s place, and since the Casablanca conference, 
where Gen. DeGaulle and Gen. Gireau, were both 
present there has been a steady transformation going on 
under which Frenchmen have been becoming united, 
while opposition to Vichy has been rapidly growing. 

The best news yet is that in the closing days of Ger- | 
man and Italian occupation in North Africa, after Tunis 
and Bizerte had-fallen, and all that remained to drive them 
out completely, was the mopping up of scattered and flee- 
ing remnants of the defeated axis army, that official 
announcement has been made that the DeGaulle and 
Gireau factions had united, established a joint council to 
direct provisional government for North Africa for the 
present over which General Gireau and General DeGaulle 
will preside by turns. 

Supplementing this good news are the further reports 
that our government has ceased to do business with the 
Vichy government entirely and no longer recognizes that 
fascist monstrdcity, while the army in North Africa, 
which contains more than half a million Frenchmen is all 
set to fight for the liberation of France, which all are 
ecreed must include the complete expulsion of the 
Vichyites. 

In other words all the world now knows the Vichy 
government for just what it is, a cringing hireling and 
willing tool of the German Nazis. Vichy never was any- 
thing else from the beginning but it took all this time for 
a lot of our own people to find it out. 

All is well that ends well. So far as North Africa is 
concerned what remains there of Vichy power and in- 
fluence is either already out or what still remains seems 
very definitely on the way out. 

Congratulations to the French of North Africa for 


junking the whole set-up of Vichy fascism. The sooner. 


they complete the job of expelling the last remnants 
entirely, the better. 


EISENHOWER’S GENERALSHIP 
__Asis military power in North Africa has been com- 
pletely crushed and all that remains is the. mopping up of 
desperately situated remnants of what once was a strong 
axis army, which for three years had been definietly the 
dominant power in North Africa. 

Now that axis army has been humbled and com- 
pletely evicted from African soil. Another entire con- 
tinent is now completely lined up on our side. In the 
closing months of the war for control of North Africa 
Gen. Eisenhower was placed in charge of all the forces 
of the United Nations. He demonstrated fine ability and 
excellent generalship in bringing the Tunisian campaign 
to a successful c 

It all came to a final head in the last six| or seven 
erg pemenng the unexpected sudden fall of both Tunis 

Bizerte on the same day, May 7th. Each unit 

ked in perfectcoordination with every other unit. 

_ wonderfully efficient British Eighth Army under 
ery had smas Rommel in March at his 
e str and the fleeing desert army was 
into the northern tip of Tunisia. 
: hy in WER be Bettie. orice. 
French 9 armies Frege as fine 
»dy could w 


— | Victory Through Unionism 


NOT OPAQUE 

Mother: I can see right through 
that girl’s intrigue. 

Son: I know, but they all dress 
that way nowadays. 

* * * 
PETUNIA WASN’T FUSSY 

On her maid’s day off, the lady 
of the house happened to see her 
wheeling 2 rickety carriage hold- 
ing twins. She stopped to look at 
the babies and then at the maid. 
“Whose babies are these?” 

“Mine,” was the answer. 

“Yours? Why, Petunia, ! thought 
you were an old maid.” 

“Well, ma’am, I is: But 1 ain’t 
@ fussy old maid.” 

= *& * 
SHE’S OAK 

Ist Chorine—Katie’s marrying 
that playboy only because of his 
excellent family tree. 

2nd Chorine—That’s fair suchas 
He’s marrying her on account of 
her elegant limbs. 


* * 


RIGHT TECHNIQUE 
Blonde—I’ve tried almost every- 
thing, but I can’t make Gerald 
propose. 
Room-mate—Why don’t you give 
up? 


Blonde—Thanks! I should have 


tried that in the first place. 


x * * 
STRANGE STIMULANT 
A colored patient came to his 
doctor and said: “I wants another 


—that sure lifted me up.” 
* * a 
LETTUCE SPRAY 
The forgetful little polecat re- 
marked when the wind changed: 
“It all comes back to me now.” 
* * * 
CONSIDERATE 
A Denver man was seriously ill, 


These organizations of manufac- , Wilson to get Gary to meet with higher wages than those fixed in 


turers and businessmen fought | 


the union. These negotiations | 


the code; the Amalgamated Cloth- 


every piece of legislation supported dragged on till September 23. Still | | ing Workers penetrated unorgan- 


by labor. They refused to meet 
with union representatives, they 
spied on workers, fired and black- 
listed union members and sym- 
pathizers, and forced workers to 
sign “yellow-dogs.” .They secured 
injunctions against unions and the 
support of sheriffs’ offices and 
state constabularies in breaking up 
meetings and demonstrations of 
workers. Where they: succeeded in 
breaking labor unions, they in- 
stalled company unions that.. put 


‘lover anything the management 


wanted. They introduced group in- 
surance plans,, pension plans, stock 
ownership plans, and welfare plans 
as @ substitute for fair wages and 
real social security laws. This is 
what the A. F. of L. press said in 
1926 about the “welfare” offensive 
of employers: 

“There is no welfare work that 
can serve as a substitute for fair 
wages. To provide ornate ‘com- 
pany’ swimming pools for em- 
ployees whose wages do not enable 
them to provide a bathtub at 
home; to build recreation centers 
for employees who have not 
enough surplus to enable them to 
choose their own recreations, 
should be recognized as pure folly 
and contrary to the commonest in- 
stinets of self respect ... Work- 
men know a miser for a miser, 
but the employer who would cloak 
the wage deficiency with ‘welfare 
work,’ they come speedily to judge 
as a hypocrite.” 

The workings of the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco is a 
good example. It was organized 
in the fall of 1921 out of a broken 
strike of the building trades unions. 
Twice within five years it raised 
a million dollar “slush fund.” As- 
sessments on large companies 
ranged from $10,000 to $30,000 
apiece. By the fall of 1923, it 


first the A. F. of L. could not get 


Gary refused to bargain with the | 
union, On September 23, 350,000 
steel workers went out. “Every 
steel producing region was affected 
and. nearly every mill was wholly 
or partially shut down. Clashes be- 
tween strikers and deputies and 
private | guards began.at once, es- 
pecially, in connection with the 
suppression of meetings... J. Pier- 
pont Morgan wired Gary ‘congrate- 
lations on his stand for the open 
shop. ...” 

By October, the steel companies 
were beginning to operate with 
large numbers of | strikebreakers. 
The strikers were hard up, and the 
funds of the National Committee 
were running. low. Some of. th- 
A. F. of L.. unions, especially tre 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel. & Tin Workers, were anxious 
to end the strike. The Amalga- 
mated pulled out of the National 
Committee.. At the A. F. of L. 
Cenvention in 1920, a_ resolution 
condemning the Amalgamated was 
referred to the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council disbanded 
the National Committee, and that 
was the end of steel organization 
until the CIO tackled the job in 
1935. 

The failure of the steel strike 
was due to the organized strength 
of the employers and to the “half- 
hearted if not defeatist attitude of 
the leaders of the 24 cooperating 
inter-nationals.” Foster was an ex- 
ception to this. 

Efforts ‘to organize auto workers 
did not get to the strike stage. At 


the various craft unions to give up 
their jurisdictional rights. Auto 
production is production on the 
belt line. Most of the workers are 
not skilled, and it was difficult for 
{the craft unions. Finally, when it 
came to a showdown, union leaders 


ized shirt factories. The United 
Mine Workers, for the first time, 
won agreements in 20 of 29 soft- 
coal mines owned by the steel cor- 
porations. New York dressmakers, 
with only 20,000 members in their 
union, called a strike and 60,000 
responded. They returned to work 
victorious. Cloak and dressmakers 
followed suit, and before the end 
ot the year the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
had organized and won better 
working conditions for 160,000 men 
and women. There were shoe 
strikes in Lynn; 5,000 workers quit 
che Weirton Steel Company in 
est Virginia. Even autos felt the 
wave of militancy as the newly- 
organized Mechanics Educational 
Society called out tool and die 
makers in and near Detroit. All of 
these strikes, with the exception 
of that at Weirton, succeeded in 
translating some of the New Deal 
promise into reality. 

“The strike wave continued into 
1934 and 1935. Toledo saw the 
bloody Electric Auto-Lite strike and 
in 1935, the walkout of the Chev- 
rolet workers which affected 30,000 
General Motors employees. Strik- 
ing Minneapolis truckdrivers 
waged street warfare against vigi- 
lantes, while the new found soli- | 
darity of San Francisco water- 
front workers and seamen brought 
@ general strike and eventually 
victory for the longshoremen. In 
New York City, hackmen stopped 
all cab service for days; hotel 
workers’ picket lines harassed ed 
diners at the Waldorf and other 
transient dwelling-places of the 
elite; humble  elevator-operators 
and janitors turned skyscrapers 
and Park Avenue apartments into 
unheated monuments of stone. Ala- 


oe” 


j couldn’t catch me.” 


and when he recovered from the boasted in its paper “The American 
anesthetic after an operation he’ Plan’ that “today 85 per cent of 
found himself lying in bed in ajall men who earn their bread by 


darkened room with his wife seat-| manual toil work under open shop as 


ed in a chair nearby. He asked why conditions. What more complete 
the blinds had been lowered. | transformation! Three years ago 
His wife replied: “There’s a 90 -per cent worked under abso- 
building on fire across the street, |lutely closed shop union condi- 
‘and I thought that if you saw the; tions.” The “transformation” for 
blaze through the window you: 
would think the operation had not 
been successful.” 
* * * 
SPINSTER’S CALAMITY 
First Old Maid: “What were you 
screaming about last night?” 
Second Old Maid: “I had an aw- 
ful nightmare. I dreamed = man 
chased me and chased me and 


hours, and worsened working con- 
ditions. 

During a carpenters’ strike in 
‘San Francisco in 1926, the Associa- 
tion hired “Black Jack” Jerome, a 
‘notorious detective and strikebreak- 
‘er, who with a small army of 
thugs, gunmen, and ex-convicts 
were used to beat up workers. 
| They had a regular price for slug- 
gings ranging from $10 to $50, de- 
pending on the extent of the “mas- 
sage.” For a full “polish” or kill- 
ing, the Jerome agency asked any- 
where from $250 to $1000. Although | 
the Association centered on the | 
building trades, it also succeeded | 
in putting the cigar, 


s * * 
KNEE TROUBLE 

Manager’s wife—‘I sent my hus- | 
band to the hospital because of his 
knee.” 

Kelly’s wife—“Did he have wa- 
ter on it?” 

Manager’s wife—“No; his private 


‘workers meant wage cuts, longer- 


tailoring, 


bama coal miners, Pennsylvania 
aluminum workers, New Jersey 


said they couldn’t organize unless 
the employers consented. “In the 
absence of a true will to organize 
. the campaign failed to get be- | fection and took to picket lines for 
yond the verbal stage.” The CIO} better pay, shorter hours, and union 
later did organize auto workers | recognition. In the summer of 1934 
into industrial unions. came the uprising of the Southern 

The 1920’s also saw a strong bid | lintheads, the textile hands who 


by a part of the labor movement | marched from mill to mill calling ! 
to break away from the old A. F.|men, women, and youths to the, 


of L. policy of “rewarding friends|union banner and the strike. 
and punishing enemies.” 

Unions around the Chicago Fed- | | Kohler, Wisconsin, were stained | 
eration of Labor, the 
unions, and others such as the wounded by the guns of deputies. | 
Trade Union Educational League | |.Cigarmakers at Red Lion, Penn- 
under the leadership of the com- | sylvania, also battled against guns 
munists, had followed the successes | for the twenty-seven cents an hour 
}of labor and farmers rallied be- | minimum promised them in an 
|hind the progressive Governor’ NRA code. Milwaukee street-car 
| Frazier of North Dakota in the|men and utility workers quit, and 
years before and during the World| the entire city joined with them 
War. ‘to bring victory. Six thousand Ana- 

Together with these, a farmer-/ 
jlabor organization known as the 
Conference for Progressive Poli- | clerks, cynical newspaper men, far- 
cal Action, entered the presidential riers, teamsters, shipping clerks, 
campaign of 1924 behind Senator lumberjacks, struck. Terre Haute, 


isolated Butte. Meek grocery 


shipyard mechanics, caught the in- | 


| Streets of the model village of | 


reiirend | with blood of strikers killed and | 


‘conda copper miners walked out in | 


secretary.” 
+ = ca 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 

A straying husband, off with his 
sweetie for a hilarious week-end, 
had a guilty conscience and wired 
his wife: “Having wonderful time. 
Wish you were her.” 

* * * 
ABOUT-FACE 

This sign appears on a building 
in Escanaba, Michigan, which is 
being remodeled and occupied by 
a barber shop: 

“During alteration all patrons 
will be shaved in the rear.” 

* ae * 
AT THE CROWDED HOUR 

The doctor was on a crowded 
street car and was forced to stand. 
Beside him a stout woman vainly 
endeavored to get her fare out of 
the pocket of her cloak tightly 
bottoned as a protection against 
pickpockets. 

After some minutes the doctor 
said, “Please allow me to pay your 
fare.” 

The woman declined with some 
asperity and renewed her attacks 
on the pocket. After some little 
time the doctor said again: 

“You really must let me pay 
your fare. You have already un- 
buttoned by suspenders three 
times.” 

*- ¢ @ 
ALL FIXED UP 

Tree: Won’t you have one on 
me?” 

Dog: “No, thanks, Pve had one 
on the house.” j 

8s 
TECHNICAL POINT 
“Sorry, madam, “put lieenses are 
issued only when your form is 
filled out properly. 4 

“Why, I like your nerve, sir. We 
can get married, no matter what 
I look like.” 


Oil Worker Has 
Five Sons Now 
In Armed Forces | 


- El Segundo, California 
Two sons in the U. S. Navy and 
three sons in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. That’s the record of Leo 
an | Dessort, a member of the Oil 
Workers Local 1001. A seventh son, 
Roland, has just taken the entrance 
examination for West Point. -His 


the Se ee 


garment working, warehouse, and 
taxi industries on the American 
Plan. 

From 1923 to the “big crash” in 
1929, the boom was on again. The 
auto industry and the production 
of electrical appliances mushroom- 
ed suddenly. Building trades flour- 
ished and so did steel production. 
There was a flurry of installment- 
plan buying and stock speculation. 
The “American Planners” pointed 
to the good times and said they 
were responsible for it. 

The most important union drive 
at the end of the War was the 
great campaign to organize steel. 
Wm. Z. Foster, a socialist leader, 
was sent by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor of the A. F. of L. 
Convention in June, 1918, to urge 
the beginning of such a drive. On 
August 1, a conference Of officers 
of 24 iron and steel craft unions of 
the A. F. of L. met in Chicago. A 
National Committee for the Or- 
ganizing of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry was set up with one repre- 
sentative from each international. 
Gompers was chairman, and Fos- 
ter was secretary. The Committee 
decided to start the drive around 
Chicago. Here’s how a labor his- 
torian describes the progress of the 
drive: 

“The campaign was an immedi- 
ate success. The men_ literally 
stampeded to the unions in Gary, 
Hammond, Indiana Harbor, and 
South Chicago. The United States 
Steel Corporation confirmed it by 
an announcement of the _ basic 
eight-hour day, commencing Octo- 
ber 1. At the end of September, 
the Calumet district. was virtually 
organized. The, Pittsburgh district 
was next to be organized. October 
il the Bethlehem Company ac- 
knowledged the triumphant east- 
ward march of unionism by grant- 
ing the basic eight-hour day. The 
campaign was uniformly. success- 
ful. Repressive measures were add- 
ed to improvements in conditions to 
halt the campaign—discharges of 
union men, prohibition of meetings, 
and the like. Yet the campaign did 
not slacken. By January 1919 every 
steel district saw new locals. Mass 
discharges of union men in Feb- 
ruary and March 1919 through all 
districts gave testimony to the 
sweep of this movement.” 

But Gary, head of the U. s. 
Steel Corporation, refused to meet 


even when 
asked 
re: 


Robert La Follette of Wisconsin. 
This portion of the labor move- 


‘Indiana, had a general strike of 
‘two days’ duration.. Farm hands in 


ment, together with some rank- the darkest South and in California 
and-file farm groups, was dissatis-| left the fields to meet a terrorism 
i\fied with the two old parties. | equally vicious in enlightened Cali- 

President Gompers worried be- fornia and benighted Arkansas. 
tween his old policy of “rewards Fifteen strikers were slain in Aug- 
and punishments” and the choice ust, September, and October of 
presented by both old parties’ re-| 1933, but the violence did not stay 
jection of the A. F. of L. planks. the unrest. Guns of strike-breakers, 
He ftmally had to endorse La Fol- police, and military killed forty 
lette, but with the qualification: more in 1934. Most of the strikers 
that it did not mean abandoning were led by rank-and-file leaders 
the traditional practice of the Fed- who had risen to meet the need of 
eration. | the hour.” 

La Follette polled 5,000,000 votes.| Labor’s voice was also heard on 


But the Federation and the rail-' the political field, insisting on an) 


road unions failed to apply the American standard of living; and 
lesson. of this first successful ex- the government had to heed it. In 
perience of independent political | 1932, as a result of the agitation by 
action by labor. After the election, | A. F. of L. and labor’s friends, the 
the organization fell apart. Norris-La Guardia Act was passed, 


It was not until 1936 and after- 
wards that farmer-labor political 
unity was reestablished in new) 
parties in several states. 


CHAPTER IX 
Organized Labor 
And Democracy 

Go Forward 

Together 


The “permanent prosperity” col- 
lapsed like a house of cards in 
1930. 

The worst modern world depres- 
sion had hit the American farmer 
right after the war. It caught up| 
with industry in 1930, after the 
stock :market crashed. Workers 
were laid off by the millions; in 
1980 there were five millions un- 
employed; in 1931 over eight mil- 
lions; ‘twelve millions in 1932, 

Wages were cut down by lower- 
ing hourly or piece rates and by 
shortening the work week. People 
had less and less income, markets 
were ruined, especially for small 
business in retail trade, and for 
farmers who, unable to sell their 
foodstuffs, saw the bottom drop 
out of their market prices. 

The unemployed demanded gov- 
ernment aid; they staged great 
demonstrations for relief and pub- 
lic works in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other cities. La- 
bor grew in strength and activity, 
instead of being destroyed as in 
previous depressions. 

. “Fully 312,000 workers struck in 
1933, as compared with 243,000 in 


| handicapping the “government by 
injunction” that had suppressed 
| working people’s rights for over 
one-hundred years. 

But in 1933 labor battles ac- 
iquired a new meaning as the 
American people faced the danger 
| which had just overcome the Ger- 
| man people, destroyed their free 
trade unions and other democratic 
institutions. German fascism was 
i starting its onslaught on the Ger- 
man people’s standard of living and 
preparing for the present war of 
conquest. German fascism—the 
rule of organized big junkers (land 
owners), industrialists and. bank- 
ers, headed by Hitler—was begin- 
| ning to press the German workers 
and little people under the heel of 
‘reaction. 

But America was able to tread 
the path of democracy, thanks 
mostly to the leadership of its or- 
ganized labor. The organized work- 
ing people had learned in past 
struggles that the battle of demo- 
cracy had to be fought ever more 
intensely and on a larger scale— 
in the factory and the field, among 
the unemployed and also politically 
in the seats of government. 

ie Oae be Continued) 


Crackpot Refrain 


There once was a fisher named 


Fischer 

Who fished from the eae of a 
fissure, 

But a fish with a grin 

Pulled the fisherman in 

Now they’re fishing the fissure for 
‘Fischer! 


A bigamist is a fellow \ who 
makes a terrible mistake—then 


4;| makes another without aevew 


Eee 


ee 
. 
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|SUGAR OUTFIT: rm 5. CASUALTIES 


STRIKES, AND. iT TO APRIL 24 


WINS PAY CUT 7 235, REPORTED 
FOR WORKERS | Washington, D. C. 


Announced casualties of the 
United States Armed Forces from 
Denver, Colorado. ke outbreak of the war to April 
This is the story of a strike! 24 1943 whose next of kin have 
threat that was successful in win-| been notified) total 78,235, the Of- 
ning—a wage cut. It wasn’t a fice of War Information reports. 
strike threat by patriotic American | This total arrived at by com- 
workers but by the monopolistic) bining War and Navy Department 
Great Western Sugar Co., which! reports, includes: Dead, 12,123; 
told the Dept. of Agriculture that; wounded, 15,049; missing 40,435; 
lit would not plant sugar beets un-! prisoners of war, 10,628. 
| less the wages of field labor were; The War Department report 
| reduced. | shows Army casualties totaling 
The department was quick to) 53,309. Of this number 4,976 were 
cooperate and announced that. killed, 10,384 wounded. There were 
rates for seeding would be reduced | 27,321 missing, 10,628 prisoners of 
from $18 to $15 an acre and the/ war. Of the wounded, 1,058 have 
rate for blocking and thinning returned to active duty. The cas- 
from $12 to $9 an acre. |ualties include 12,500 Philippine 
“This comes at a very helpful Scouts; of these, 469 were killed, 
time,” said Vice Pres. D. J. Roach. 747 wounded and the remainder 
of Great Western, which made net, are assumed to be prisoners of 
profits of $5,280,843 in 1912, an in-) war. 
créase of almost two millions over The 
1941. i shows casualties totaling 24,926, 
ease te a ee Seek ee Se made up of 7,147 dead; 4,665 
, wounded; 13,114 missing. These 
| were divided as follows: 


F atal Affirmative Navy, 5,519 dead, 2,202 wounded, 
| 


Navy Department report 


Warren Harding told this story 40913 missing, 18,639 total; Marine 
about himself as a youth at a Na- Corps 1,553 dead, 2,443 wounded, 
tional Press Club dinner while he 2038 missing, 6.034 total; Coast 
was President. His father said to. 'Guard 75 dead, 20 wounded, 158 


him one day: |missing, 253 total. 
“Warren, it’s a good thing you a 


wasn’t gorn a gal.” 
The Difference 


“Why?” 
Warren. 

“Because you'd be in the family The optimistic man gives hope; 
| way all the time,” returned the The pessimistic, warning. 
blunt-spoken father. “You can’t: The former says, “Good morning, 
say ‘No’..—SAMUEL HOPKINS) Lord.” 


ADAMS, “The Incredible Era.” | The latter, “Good Lord, morning.” 
| 


en | MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties —Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 

| BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 

Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 

| BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 

| second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 

} 264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phons 
ple Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove. Phome 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets-every Thursday, 8:00 P.M., Building Trades 
Hall, 41142 Alvarado St., State Theatre Building; W. J. Dickerson, 
Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward,- Bus. Mgr. Office; 
701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res, Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phi] Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
| Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building - 
Trades Hall, 41112 Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent- Fin. Sec., D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800, 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on cali. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:06 
p.m. Pres.,. Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E.. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS. LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey,.Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets;second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 

tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson, 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J. C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith, Mohterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Building Trades 
Hall, Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Brench No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE “AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—~Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C., Ph. 1276J. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ N 287—-Meets 
second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor mple. George 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call L. R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. McCloskey... President, 
Salinas: A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating between 
Watsonville and Salinas. 

INITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, DAMP & WAT 
PROOF WORKERS ASSOCIATION 50—Meets Ist Friday Nrrades 
sonville” fo Petes oe 3rd Fride fo ages Wins an 

St. Salinasy, Phone 


asked the youthful 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6825 New Monterey. 
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STATE DEPARTS 
LOSING US PEACE FASTER 
THAN WE'RE WINNING WAR 


By IRVING BRANT 


The following talk was given at a lunegheon of the People’s Lobby, 
Inc., in Washington recently, and broadcast by Blue Network Co. Mr. 
Brant is biographer’ of Madison, author of “Storm Over the Consti- 
tution” and “Government Monopolies Are Constitutional.” 

He is now Washington Editorial. Writer for the Chicago Sun. 


The State Department must stop doing a wrong-way 
Corrigan every time a diplomatic pilot leaves the ground. 
We are losing the peace more slowly than we were a 
month ago, and three steps are necessary to blot out the” 
effect of past blunders and to wipe out present doubt and | 
indecision. The first step toward winning the peace of 
the same as toward winning the war. It is to open a sec- 
ond fighting front in Europe this year, and prove to Soviet 
Russia that she does not stand alone. 

The second step is to stop dallying with French, Span- | 
ish and Hungarian fascism, and make American diplom- 
acy a living, breathing, fighting force for freedom and 


democracy. yo 

The third step is for the Senate) WHP WE ARE SUSPECT | 
to pass the Ball-Hatch-Hill-Bur-| Long before we became Russia’s | 
ten resolution, or a suitable vari-! ally in the war, the old suspicions} 
ant of it. and thus serve notice that; were vanishing. Why is it, then, 
after smashing the Axis we are not| that all over Europe—in Russia, in| 
going to crawl back into our hole, Great Britain, in France, in cen- | 
and await the coming of the Third} tral Europe and the Balkans—a 
World War. |sudden fear is cropping out that’ 
RUSSIA’S VITAL ROLE 'the United States has become the} 

Postwar understanding with! friend of fascism? Why is it rum- | 
Russia must start on the field of; ored that we are planning to build | 
battle. I am confident that the) a chain of buffer states against the; 
continent will soon be invaded, but| Soviets? The State Department, I} 
for a year and a half the Soviets; am glad to say, has repudiated: 
have been fighting the war of lib-| these reports. But why should it; 
eration virtually alone. even be necessary to disavow so) 

-: doubt begins, it eats like a|fatal a course? | 
° 


sive acid into the foundations! | Because for five months we have | 
jendship. If the second front| kept fascist officials in power all | 
does not come this year, the shock! over North Africa. { 
to relations with the Soviets will) 
be practically beyond repair. If | 
Soviet Russia breaks the Nazi 
power unaided, you can write the} 
western democracies off the map|ered French troops to fire on our | 
as far as the future of Europe is} American soldiers as they landed | 
concerned. at Casablanca. | 
This does not mean that Russia, Because we allow thousands of; 
winning the war without our help, Spanish Republicans to rot in Afri-| 
would proceed to overrun the con-| can concentration camps, while) 
tinent. No—the continent would) their fascist brethren walk whist- | 
proceed to overrun Russia. Every | ling down the streets. 
little nation from the Baltic to the 


Because for five months we have | 
maintained, as resident general of: 
French Moroceo, the Nazi-minded | 
General Nogue, the man who ord-! 


Because American diplomats 
Black Sea would shout to Moscow:|sing the praises of the fascist dic-| 
“I'm your friend. I’ve always been|tator of Spain, who in turn sings | 
your friend. Protect Me against | the praises of Adolf Hitler. 

my neighbors.” The United States | Because Tibor de Eckhardt, Hun-} 
and Great Britain would be the)-garian satellite of the ‘Hungarian | 
men who weren't there. | satellites of Hitler, comes to the} 

Soviet-American friendship 
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DEMONSTRATE 
FOR PRISONERS 
IN AFRICA CAMPS 


New York City. 

Immediate release of Spanish | 
loyalists and veterans of the Intl. 
Brigade, many of them unionists, | 
who fought fascism in the Spanish | 
war and are now prisoners in| 
French North African concentra-| 
was demanded at a) 
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TESTED RECIPES 


.— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to RECIPE EDITOR, 5823 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 


If you have already used some of ,;COOKING HINTS 


your ration coupons for canned; [ike the B vitamins vitamin C 
goods, you probably found yourself | gissolves in water. Follow the same 
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| Workers. Hail WAGE-HO 
4 Wallace Visit THREE STATE INDUSTRIES 


Santiago, Chile. 

‘We are all partisans of 
greater collaboration be- 
tween the workers of the 
Americas in: order to win 
the war against fascism,’ 
Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace told a delegation of 
leaders of the Confederation 
of Chilean Workers 
(CTCh). Wallace ended his 
visit to Chile, probably the 
most successful in the his- 
tory of Latin American rela- 
tions, with interviews with 
Bernardo Ibanez, secretary 
of the CTCh, Salvadore 
Ocampo, assistant secretary, 
and heads of the Metal 
Workers, Railwaymen, 
Tramwaymen, Miners, 
Teachers and Building 
Trades Workers. After ex- 


pressing unstinting support 
for the. United Nations, the labor 
leaders told Wallace frankly that) 
Chile’s aid to. the democracies | 
could be increased if the U. S.| 
helped industrialize Chile and sup- | 
plied large quantities of raw ma-| 
terials. 

Luis Valenzuela, secretary of the 
National Federation of Railway- 
men, told Wallace that the fre-| 
quent breakdowns on the railways 
were due to the fact that much of 
the rolling stock was over thirty 
years old. Deputy Jose Diaz Ittur- 
rieta, secretary of the National 
Federation of Miners, thanked 


Wallace. for the U. ‘°S. steel mill | 


and other machinery recently sent 
to Chile, and requested further. as- 
sistance in establishing a metal 
industry. Particularly important, 
he said, are copper smelters. Ber- 
nardo Ibanez asked that the long- 
discussed $5,000,000 loan from the 
U. S. for the building of hospitals | 
in Chile be granted as soon as pos- 
sible. 
EXPLOITED LABORERS 

Wallace showed particular inter- 


UR HEARINGS ON 


San Francisco, California. 

Several’important public hearings for the purpose of 
taking evidence on minimum wages, maximum hours of 
work, and standard conditions of labor in various in- 
dustries will be held by the Division of Industrial Wel- 
fare this month, according to Frances K. Otto, Secretary 


of the commission. Loe att tet ill be held at 
ion | 1°F @ e above wi eid a 
1, Amusement and Recrestiom) /. iocations: Rodm 313, 515 Van 


Industries. Hearings for this line Ness avenue, San Francisco; Room 
of work will cover employees of | 208, State Building, Los Angeles; 
motion picture theatres, other | Room 245, Holland Building, Fres- 
theatres, cafes, restaurants, no; Room 504, New California 


night | 
; | Building, 1122 F h nue, 
clubs, dance halls, bowling alleys, | Diogo . ee ee 


billiard parlors, skating rinks, race | 

tracks, athletic . associations, and | 3 , 

similar activities. Date for hearings A WARNING 

set for Thursday, May 27, at 10 you will print such books as these? 

a. Mm. | Then you’re lost, my friend, that’s 
2. Transportation Industries. | certain. 

Hearings for this line will cover | if you wish for gold and honor, 

railroad, pullman, rail express, Write mere humbly—bend your 

freight-forwarding,. street-car, sub- | knees! 


way transit, elevated transit, bus,| Aye, you. must have lost your 
taxi, jitney and truck transport, air | senses 

carriers of all types. Date for this ‘Thus to speak before the people; 
hearing is set for Friday, May 28 | ‘Thus to dare to speak of Preachers 


at 10 a. m. | And of Potentates and Princes. _ 


3. Handling Farm Products After Friend, you’re lost—so it appears— 
Harvest. Hearings for this line ; 


Sapient fate pts the Princes have long arms, 
covers all industries, trades and} An 
occupations concerned with hand- | jg haat oe 
ling after harvest of agricultural |—And the masses have long ears! 
and horticultural commodities and | E 
preparation and processing of eggs, | nee opine cates geet’ 
poultry, dairy products, fruits and| The greatest obstacle to human 
vegetables, nuts and nut meats, | progress is that so few of us teke 
etc. Date for hearing is Wednes- | the trouble te think at all.—LESS- 
day, May 26, at 10 a. m. Hearings ING. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fot 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz: and Mor 
Mateo, onterey 

Phot etapa A. Small, San Mateo, California, pe Sana 
ateo 3- , 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p 

: 2 m, at 

Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, is Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres, Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec.. W 
G. Kenyon. a 
~ARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Mandas 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. B. 


Biggerstaff, Sec., 425 N. Main St., Phone 6293. Eddi : 
Carl Hess, Bus. Agent. - Eddie Rose, Pres.; 


| BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
est in the living conditions of agri- | 


ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 


venge against the common people 
@: defeated nations if we are 


was| United States and is taken into the} 
retarded by American military yA 


tervention against the Soviets in} 
1918, but had its foundations laid | 
by American relief of the Russian | 
famine in 1923, which helped dis-| 
prove the Marx-Trotsky doctrine | 
that international revolution was | 
needed to protect socialist states 
against capitalist neighbors. 


Urges Congress Back 
President’s Program 
For Broader Social 
Security In Nation 


Washington, D. C. 
Congress should enact promptly 
the President’s recommendations 
for broader social security and re- 
presentatives of Government, pri- 
vate industry and organized labor 
should begin the formulation of 
plans for an expanded post-war 
production program, Robert 


tory” broadcast. 

Pointing out that the primary 
peace objective is the “establish- 
ment of an international tribunal, 
backed up by force, to maintain 
the no-war pledge that each nation 
will make,” coupled with “total 
disarmament of all aggressor na- 
tions,” Mr. Watt said we must also 
“prevent any plunder of or re- 


; | 
Watt, International Representative 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. declared in a “Labor For Vic- | 

g to have a real enduring 
peace, and we should see to it that 
the independence and territory of | 
the overrun nations are fully | 
stored.” ' 
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- | fect. 
| democracy to deal with social dis- 


| cial unrest. 


bosom of the State Department. 
Put all this together and you 


have a picture of American di-| 


plomacy turning to the fascists, 
the feudalists, the outgrown mon- 
archists of Europe as the instru- 
ments through which we are to 
establish the four freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter. 

I believe that neither President 
Roosevelt nor Secretary of State 
Hull has any intention of erecting 
buffer states against the Soviets.’ 
But policies are what they become} 
in the hands of the human instru- 
ments chosen to put them into ef- 
Choose ‘a man who fears 


content, and you have a denial of 
democracy. 
SOCIAL UNREST FEARED 

What we are suffering from in 
American diplomacy is fear of so- 
This fear is translated 
into an administrative _ policy 
whieh destroys at the bottom what 
is planned at the top. It is a 
problem of State Department per- 
sonnel, but it has a deeper néga- 
tive root. There is no core of 
burning indignation in our diplom- 
acy, no flaming zeal for human 
rights. We butter up fascists 
when we should be ramming the 
butter knife down their throats. 
The British Eighth Army marched 
1,600 miles westward across Africa 
and left not a trace of fascism be- 
hind it. The American Army 
marched 900 miles eastward across 
Africa, and left fascism flourish- 
ing everywhere in .its rear. 

If we are going to win the peace, 
now or at any time, we must de- 
liver to political fascism the same 
terms that were handed at Casa- 
blanca to the fascist armies—un- 
conditional surrender. 
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ERY OY 
A WIRE FROM REGULAR RURAL 


MAIL ROUTE ACROSS A DEEP N.C. 
VALLEY TO HOME OF W.V.GALLOWAY. 
IT.SAVES A HALF-MILE HIKE.EACH DAY! 


SMAJ OR. 


A POLICE 


ECYPTE:: 


fr 


ime Pt 


DOG, 


av OGLESBY,GA., 
HAS CARRIED THE 


MAILS BETWEEN 


FOR FOUR YEARS. 
WITHOUT ANY HELP. 


This EGYPTIAN 
AIR MAIL STAMP 
iS THE ONLY ONE 

DEPICTING 
A GOLF COURSE 


| tion camps, ‘ 
‘rally here recently. reading the labels pretty carefully 
| The rally was organized by the|to discover which cans would give 
| Spanish section of the Free World| you the most weight for “your 
| Assn. in collaboration with the) points. Labels often tell you some- 
'New York Industrial Union Coun-/ thing about minerals and vitamins, 
lcil, Locals 6 and 42, Hotel and|too. Some labels even tell ‘you 
‘Restaurant Employes’ Intl. Alli-|what part of the daily share of 
lance, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu-| vitamins the food offers. Watch the 
gee Committee, Veterans of the|labels carefully and be sure to 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, and/get the best nutrition as well as 
|France Forever. ithe largest quantity for the points 
Sec.-Treas. Saul Mills of the! you spend. 

CIO council told an audience of VITAMIN C 

3,000 that faiture of the U. S. gov-| 
ernment to press for the release of| 
the Spanish war veterans would, “) : : : ites 
estrange millions of Spanish speak- | Vitamin C. Vitamin C is important 
ing unionists in South America. |because it helps build teeth and 


“When President Roosevelt ask-| bones; helps keep gums healthy; 


Recently we talked about. the 


ed for the release of anti-fascist| Strengthens the walls of blood ves- | 


prisoners,” Mills said, “we cannot |Sels;.and prevents and cures the 
believe that’ he meant that their! disease called scurvy. 

liberation is conditioned by Wheth-| Rich sources of vitamin C are: 
er Gen. Franco gives his approval| Citrus fruits, lemons, grapefruit, 
or not. It is an insult to the mem-!oranges; tomatoes, 


(Eat! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 


|CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday ni 3% f 
y night at 7:30, Carpenters 

do for B-1 tary of the Federation of Agricul- Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Pesitg id 
‘ , boral Works, 4ci0: Mini. that:-wort:| fieid; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
Bed at SLAs ddan Sealine cee man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; 


rae . $e ers on some estates are paid as| Bus. -Avt 
tain acid which tends to protect |)i+16- as one Chilean pte “abonts ro AS moras Te teartee, 108 E. Market St., Phone 5335. Office, 


vitamin C during cooking and can-}4,) a g Th i? 
| ning and storage. ay. The modernization of CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings sécond Wednes- 


: iat agriculture required the import of | day each month at Carpenters ne : Pn 
che say tga cad A the boiling up-to-date U. S. farm equipment, | nesdays. Pres.,. Mrs. Marie Peastom: Sec. Mes; Bintche Van: ee 
ables Salt. a's ae oes. Valenzuela said. Before Wallace mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. : 
s. n ar re- : 
left he was urged by the secretary | CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467-—-Meets second and -fi 
serve vitamin C while cooking. of the Federation of Building Thursday, 2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie : 


| rules in carefully handling and pre- ie aig Roms ae on the landed 
paring fruits and vegetables as you estates. Jose A. Valenzuela, sece- 


King;. Bus. 


} = ——— ——— 
| P 
Vitamin B family. Now we come to | White Man Heap Loco 


(man crazy. Make big tepee.. Plow 


A Navajo Indian said: “White' 


hill. Water wash; wind blow soil. 


| Grass gone, land gone, door gone, 


window gone; whole place gone to 
hell. Buck gone. Squaw, too. Pa- 
poose gone. No chuck-away, no 


/pig, no corn, no cow, no hay, no 
| pony, 


ory of 400,000 Spanish trade union-| cabbage, lettuce, carrots, prunes, | 
in cold blood by| 


ists murdered 
Franco since the war ended. 

“Just as we are determined to 
win the battle of production, in 
support of the invasion of the con- 


to give our all to help win the bat- 
tle for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional freedom of the Spanish Re- 
publicans and International Bri- 
gades in North Africa.” 


LITLLE LUTHER 


“We'll never win the war so 
long as that man in the White 
House insists upon putting social 
reform ahead of everything else,” 
Mr. Dilworth fumed from behind 
the evening Gazette editorial page. 

“What reform are you talking 
about, Father?” Little Luther 
asked. 

“This business of ordering, roll- 
back of prices. He leaves wages 
alone and strikes a blow at the 
very foundation of private enter- 
-prise. In fact, he is defying the 
laws of man and nature by trying 
to bring prices down.” 

“Isn’t it a law of nature what 
goes up must come down?” 

“Profits and prices are different, 
my bey, and this fellow Roosevelt 
is inviting disaster when he tinkers 
with them.” e 

“Mom sorta thinks it’s a good 
idea. with pork chops costing what 
they are.” : 

“Your mother, my boy, is like 
Roosevelt. She won't leave these 
things to good, sound businessmen, 
the kind of men that Prentiss 
Brown brought into OPA toa do 
away with the crackpot theorists.” 

“You mean sound men like Lou 


Maxon who sold sandwiches filled | 


with maggots to war workers and 
that fellow Gerber who sells wormy 
baby food?” 

“The worm will turn one of 
these days, my boy, and when it 
does those erackpots in  Washing- 
ton will find out that business is 
still running this country—” - 


“Even if they have to put Hitler’ a 


5} in the White house?” 


t 


} 


|be obtained from one-half grape- | 
tinent of Europe, which is the key|fruit or one cup orange juice or | 
to the unconditional surrender of|one whole green pepper or two me- | 
the enemy, so are we determined| dium tomatoes (eight oz.) 


potatoes; raw| “fndian no plow land. Keep; 


grass. Buffalo eat. Indian eat buf- 
falco. Hide make tepee, make moc- 
| casin. Indian no make terrace, eno) 
| build dam, no give dam. All time 
/ eat. No hunt job, no hitch-hike, no 
ask relief. No shoot pig. Great 
Spirit make grass. Indian no waste 
anything. Indian no work. White 
' man heap loco.” E 


milk, onion, raw or cooked, and 
especially those vegetables. eaten 
raw. 

A daily share-of vitamin C can 


| 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
The Collection 


I passed the plate in church. 

There was little silver, but the crisp bank-notes heaped 
themselves up high before me; 

And ever as the pile grew, the plate became warmer and 
warmer until it burned my fingers, and a smell of 
scorching flesh rose from it, and | perceived that some 
of the notes were beginning to smoulder and curl, 

-~half-browned, at the edges. 

And then | saw thru the smoke into the very substance 
ofthe money, and | beheld what it really was; 

I saw the stolen earnings of the poor, the wide margins 
of wages pared down to starvation; 

I saw the underpaid factory girl eking out her living on 
the street, and the overworked child, and the suicide 
of the discharged miner; 

I saw poisonous gases from great manufactories spread- 
ing disease and death; . . . 

I saw. hideousness extending itself from coal mine and 
foundry over forest and river and field; 

I saw money grabbed from fellow-grabbers and swindlers, 
and underneath them the workman forever spinning 
it out of his vitals... . 


|I- saw all this, and the plate burned my fingers so that | 


had to hold it first in-one hand and then in the other; 
and | was glad when the parson in his white robes 
took thé smoking pile from me on the chancel steps 
and, turning about, lifted it up and laid it on the altar. 
lt was an old-time altar indeed, for it bore a burnt offering 
of flesh and blood—a sweet savor unto the Moloch 
-whom these people worship with their daily round of 
human sacrifices. - 

The shambles are in the temple as of yore, and the tables 
of the money-changers,. waiting to. be over-turned. 


| wu a» -eBRNEST CROSBY. - 


Trades Workers to use his ood 
offices to secure the release of 
imprisoned Latin .American labor 


leaders—the tin miners, of Catavi, | 
|Victorio Codovilla 


in Argentina, 
Luis Carlos Prestes in Brazil. 
Wallace addressed mass meet- 
ings of union miners during his 
visit to Lota, Chuquicamata and 
other mining centers, To 30,000 
coal miners from the Lota fields, 
Wallace said: “Unlike the Nazis, 
North Americans do not consider 
themselves a superior race. We 
cannot wage economic war with- 
out sowing the seeds of a military 
war. After victory our efforts. will 
be concentrated .on obtaining a 


just, Christian and durable peace.” | 


One job of that peace, he said, 
would be the industrialization of 
Latin America. 


CZECHOSLAV 


CO-OPERATIVES 


RUINED BY NAZIS 


New York City. 
The Nazis have taken over con- 
trol of all of the major cooperative 
federations in Czechoslovakia and 
are slowly liquidating the con- 
sumer cooperatives, Dr. Ladislav 
Feierabend, Minister of Finance of 
the CGzechoslavakian Government 
in Exile, said in an interview with 
a representative of the Coopera- 
tive League News Service. 


“Economic life in Czechoslovakia | 


would be unthinkable without the 
cooperatives,” Dr. Feierabend de- 
clared. ‘For this reason the liqui- 
dation of the cooperatives has been 
a. slow. process. with occasional 
sales of cooperative units to pri- 
vate profit dealers... Ri 
tion of cooperatives would disrupt 
the entire economy of Czechoslo- 
vakia, so the Nazis have been 
afraid to take too rapid steps in 
the liquidation of cooperatives. 
The Nazis, however, have complete 
control of the top organizations 


,and have put ‘dependable’ Nazis in 


positions of responsibility. 

“Before the war, at least six 
million of the fifteen million peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia were mem- 
bers of cooperatives,” Dr. Feiera- 
bend declared. “Phere were 11,454 
agricultural cooperatives of dif- 
ferent types in operation in 1935, 
among’ them marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperative’ with a volume 
of business equal to $700,000,000.” 
Di. Feierabend pointéd out that 
this volume in a country with one- 
eighth the population of the Unit- 
ed States indicated the important 
position the cooperatives played in 
the national economy, - , 


Rapid liquida-} 


Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office’ Sec.,. Bertha Boles. 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKE 
Laral Union se ths first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
emple, ajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manage 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. ©. Tole Pres. re ee 
FIVE COUNT'ES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisie; Vie,- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl] Schneller; See.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. se. 


'HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p,m. at Forresters Hall = 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattes, ‘See. 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. = 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labbr Temple second a 
fort Pcs 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St. 4 4 
erey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefe 6 Pa 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. epi b i 

LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of int- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. : 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fi 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 infe St 
W. G.*Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday. at Labor 
Temple, 462-.\ Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Redeo : 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1428; 
ident, Don Frick. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOGAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p.m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Reéc. 
and. Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office. at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. P 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., L¢ 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tu 
night at Labor Temple.) 3 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1049: Meets every third Wea- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; B. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. ' “i 

| PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT 

SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last sday of each mor 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. et it, Rola 

Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Se¢., Milo Martell 

Monterey St., Salinas 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al: 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. 5 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. nes 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook; 1413 
Wiren St., secretary. : 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestea Salinas. 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7: & 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UN 
LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first. Wednesday in Oct., Jan. 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 Pa 
Salinas, Phone 7590. : 


RNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL , 
ane Nets .PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL ‘ar -M st 
Tuesday every other month 10 a. m. in Watsonville Labor Teripie: 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., as; |. Agent, 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone Rec. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. : 
TYPOGRAPHICAL. UNION No. 543 = ©. R. MeCk 
_ Salinas: A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 108 Prospect 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, 
Watsonville and Salinas. POY 2" 
UNITED SLATE, TILE & COMP TION 7 
PROOF WORKE SSO 
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KILLED, BUT OTHERS STILL 
BIG MENACE TO UNIONS 


Sacramento, California. 

(CFLNL)—The legislative picture presents a danger- 
ous calm just before the storm of last minute efforts to 
push through dozens of bills without time for ample con- 
sideration which always precedes adjournment of the 
California Legislature. , 
prepared to keep a vigilant watch to defeat the inevit- 
able attempt of anti-labor lobbyists to sneak through their 
most objectionable bills on to the statute books in the 


rush and confusion of the closing days of thé session. 
Little is being said or done by, * 

members of the Senate and Assem-| ployer. While attacks were made 

bly with reference to workmen’s}0Nn this valuable piece of legisla- 

compensation bills. Most of the;ture in the form. of eonfusing 

bills aimed at restricting Ms ibe amendments in its final form, A. B. 

rights or weakening the protection! 295 represents a definite gain for 

of the. existing law have been' all classes of employees. 

tabled or are. about to be tabled: JOB INSURANCE 

as a result of the successful pro-| STILL ENDANGERED 

gram worked out by the Federa-| Still commanding the most at- 

tion toward the many adverse, tention and presenting the most 

measures in this vital field. serious danger to labor at the 

PROGRESS MADE hands of unscrupulous opponents 
S. B. 787, 788,789, 790, 791, 192,| °f Social legislature, are the num- 

193, 794 and 795. ‘all previously! ©rous bills which have been aimed 

designated as “bad bills,” uice! like poisoned arrows at the heart 


been tabled by the author, Senator °f the California Unemployment 
Mixter, along with lesser legis-;/Surance Act. Most of these 
lation on the Senate side. Over in| Measures have been discussed ‘in 
the Assembly a long line of pro-| Previous issues of the News Letter, 
posed measures dealing with work-} PUt they may all be summarized as 
men’s compensation has met with viciously detrimental to the inter- 
a similar fate. In short, no bills] °StS of millions: of working people 


from one end of the State to the 
are expected to get through deal- 
ing with this hace While a few| Other. The proponents of a syste- 


ae eee matic mutilation of unemployment 
aa = ch ion ty insurance received a definite set- 
Carter. increasing the weekly back when S. B. 994 by Ward and 


Powers, containing. an impossible 

E t ete d 
on. naa sae oe ost aa | definition of “suitable employ- 
A. B "500 by Wollenberg already ment,” was refused passage in the 


Assembly on Tuesday, May 4. 
approved by the Assembly, has : 
gone out from the Senate Com- ACTION ON OTHER BILLES 


mittee on Labor with a “do pass” A. - 1225 4 John B. es 
recommendation. A. B. 500, if en- | 7°84" ding . workers Bape. Dining 
acted into law, will increase allow- halls and other voluntary arrange- 
ecninie for buri al expenses from ments for sharing “intermittent 


aie : employment” and cutting down 
amet ~ wags sed ash aeons aac their v peniefit rights, has. been 
pensation results, if undisturbed tabled-ih enikaweieins 
before the session’s end, should be e B. 998 setting .up a separate 
regarded as a successful conclusion systeni of smivatite ane ag to: gouge 
a = the EPUERRIAUS SATOr TS * An out the rights of seasonal workers 
cia: direction. under the. Act, has -been amended 

On its. way to enrollment and a | in the Assembly so-:as to defeat its 
place on the Governor’s desk | evil features, but it remains to be 
among. the pile of bills to be sign-/ seen whether the Senate will con- 
ed, is A. B. 295 by Gannon, pro-/cur in the action of the lower 
viding that statements of all de-| pouse. 
ductions from wages are to be fur- 


fs On the other hand, S. B. 993, 
nished each wage earner by his em- abolishing the California Employ- 
Oo | ment Commission, has received a 
ye ° “do pass” from the Assembly Com- 
Vichy Police Scared 4 
of as has S. B. 999, penalizing appli- 
To P ursue Guerrilla cants who refuse “suitable employ- 
5 ° ment beyond existing law. S. B. 
French In Mountains 1001, increasing “red tape” and S. 
Vichy police are afraid to go into| ployees from unemployment pro- 
the Haute Savoie Mountains in| tection, have passed both Houses 
search of Frenchmen fleeing the | 24 are on their way to the Gov- 
Nazi forced labor laws because of|¢ernor for signature or veto. S. B. 
: ibutions after 
cffered by the refugees, the Mos-|0% Workers’ contrib : 
cow radio quoted a Berne dispatch aiiee elena ine ges alee 
es saying. ‘ 
According to the Russian broad- sealing 
. ->|many of these bills which have 
<a oe: the French police | heen tabled or refused passage had 
ave forbidden local inhabitants | their principal features embodied 
to leave the limits of their com-|in other bills, so that the Unem- 
munities in an effort to stamp out 
basa floor of the Legislature has really 
men in hiding. e cnly just begun. 
By AL SESSIONS 
- To our desk last week came a publication of tremen- 
dous social significance. The very unexciting title on the 
front page would not intrigue you at first glance. It is 
“ce ° e. ° 
Report on a “Proposed Reorganization of Medical Prac- 
* . ° . 9 s , 
tice in Great Britain,” released through the Medical Ad- 
ministration Service, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
Here in $2 


mittee on Finance and Insurance, 
Moscow, USSR| B. 1026, excluding hospital em- 
the “great resistance” still being 1000, a good bill, providing refund 
embered that 
cast, beamed overseas in the Eng- ot: Os eee 
ployment Insurance fight on the 
the “local assistance” offered the 
2 
bad . cé e e ry 4 
entitled “On the Move,” and it is the Interim General 
them 


THE SAME BASIS AS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Space is not available here for a detailed review of the pian, 

so you are urged to write for a copy. The plan is comprehensive to 

the last detail, and it is worked out by lending men who know medical 

theory, practice and administration inside and out. The reactionaries 

in our own American Medical Association will have one heck of a time 

trying te answer the arguments — nor can they denounce the authors 
as " and “ce ts,” ee 
SERVICE RECOMMENDED IN PLAN i : 

After pointing out that the “direct payment of fees (for médical 
attention and mm)... . falls on the patient when he or 
shite can least afford it,” the report advocates a nation-wide pré-paid 
plan te cover all medical service as emergency arises, with payments 
for same to be graded according to incomes. This means “complete 
treatment for all forms of sickness, including rehabilitation and, if 
necessary, in a new occupation, until recovery, for the con- 
tributor and all his dependents.” : He 
PLAN INDEPENDENT OF BEVERIDGE REPORT A ae 

It is noteworthy that this report was issued independently of the 
famous Beveridge report on widened social security, and neither 
Beveridge nor the 400 doctors knew of the research work being done 

other. Beveridge’s general plan calls for a modification of social- 
ized medicine as part of the program, but the “Interim General Report” 
} in ne detail, overlooking nothing in 

erkable set-up. 

INS BROUGHT PROBLEM TO FRONT 


precious 


only by a socialized set-up. 


Federation representatives are | 


OME ANTHLABOR BILLS ue rs 


20 MILLION OUT 
OF WORK UNLESS 
PLAN DEVELOPED 


Washington, D. C. 
'Labor-saving machinery — has 
made such an enormous advance 
during; the war that unemployment 
rolis may hit the 20,000,000 mark 
after peace comes, unless plans are 
‘made to absorb the huge army of 
idle. — 
That’s the conclusion drawn this 
week, not by. a “New Dealer” or 
“radical,” but by the ultra-conser- 


'vative “Business Week,” a maga- 


zine for industria] executives. 

» As grounds for its predicticn, 
the magazine cited the fact that 
new plants and machinery built 
during the war have produced a 
“revolution in technology.” 

' This development is not fully 
felt now because of the huge de- 
mand for manpower’in war pro- 
duction and because the millions of 
newly hired, inexperienced work- ; 
ers can’t yet produce at top ef- 
ficiency, “Business Week’ point- 
ed out. 

THE PERILS OF PEACE 

“When peace returns, wartime 
advances in machines, methods and 
materials will stand fully reveal- 
ed,” it declared. 

The magazine told of studies 
made by business research groups 
‘which showed that after war ends 
and reconversion of industry to 
peace has been completed, ‘we 
will need 8,000,000 less persens 
to turn out the equivalent of our 
1940 gross product.” That point 
will be reached about 1946, the 
article asserted. 

‘Since unemployment stood at 9,- 
000,000 in 1940, that will bring the 
total army of jobless to 17,000,000, 
plus another 2,500,000 representing 
the normal increase of job seekers 
from among the young or an ag- 
gregate of close to 20,000,000, 
“Business Week’ estimated. 
START PLANNING NOW 

To absorb that vast backlog of 
unemployed will require “‘overhaul- | 
ing of our sights” and an increase 
in the nation’s level of production 
to the highest in history, the mag- | 
azine contended. While it offered | 
no blueprint as how this can be} 
accomplished, the editors asserted | 
that business and industry must | 
meet the challenge of “full em-|} 
ployment as a postwar goal.” 


POSTAL CLERK 
APPRECIATES _ 
FEDERATION'S | 
PAY HIKE AID 


San Francisco, California 
(CFLNL)—The following is one 
of the many testimonials of ap- | 
preciation given by the organiza- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


tion of Postal Clerks which the | 


Federation wishes to gratefully | 
acknowledge,. being gratified at 
the results obtained: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 
Local] Sixty-Four—Los Angeles 

April 16, 1943 
AN OPEN LETTER TO: 
Mr. C. J. Haggerty, Pres. Cal. AFL. 
Secretary E. R. Vandeleur State 
A. F. of L. 
All Locals affiliated with the State 
A. F. of L. 
Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

No doubt all have heard of the 
good news of the Post Office Em- 
ployees receiving a raise in pay. 

I would indeed be very ungrate- 
ful if I did not give due credit 
to Secretary Edward Vandeleur 
and ‘his splendid cooperation and 
help, as well as all the labor Locals 
who sent in letters and telegrams 
to our Senators and Congressmen 
in Washington urging a raise in 
pay for Post Office employees, 

On behalf of over 4500 Post Of- 
fice Employees in the Los Angeles 
office, I’thank you for your hearty 
cooperation. 

Fraternally, 
—-NOE PERELMAN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


Green Urges Chamber 
To Join With Labor 
In Post-War Plannig 


New York, N. Y. 

Immediate action by manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture and the 
Government to prepare now for 
vastly expanded post-war produc- 
tion which will provide jobs for all 
was demanded by AFL President 
William Green. f 

Speaking at a “unity luncheon” 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Green declared 
climaxing the annual meeting of 
that the notable services rendered 
by industry, workers and farmers 
in this war “merely scratch the 
surface of the potential benefits 
that continued and enhanced unity 
can bring to the Amerigan, people 
after the war is over.” 

“As the representative of six 
million American workers,” he 
continued, “I hereby give you my 
solemn pledge that labor will go 
more than halfway toward a 
meeting of the minds and unity of 
action. We are ready to work with 
you and serve with you and sacri- 
fice with you, come what may, for 


'|democracy’s inevitable victory and 


enterprise,” 


for the ultimate triumph of free 
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[FAiL0ar VoIces OF SOLDIERS ARE Now 
REACHING (NTO THE HOMES OF RELATIVES 
AND FRIENDS V/A TRANSCRIBED MESSAGES, 


THAWKS TO A GIET FROM THE UNITED 


AEE 


AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS ,C.1.0.. 
PPR ALLL DIOGNEL EAL IOGORILPLY ARID NG A Ry SRSA AT TPB 
at Cast 10% FOR WAR BONDS “FEF Xu: 


ONE WORLD, By Wendell L. 
Willkie. Published by Simon and 
Schuster, ‘New York City. Cloth | 
Cover, $2.00. Paper Cover, $1.00. 


| 


} 


| 


the British policy was to play off 
the Arabs against the Jews: “If we 
believe in the ends we proclaim 
we must cease trying to perpetuate 
control by manipulating native 
forces, by playing off one against 
the other for our own ends...” 

About the Soviet: “Russia is ‘an 
effective society. It works... it 
is a going organization of men and 
women .. . It is our ally in this 
war. Their hatred of Fascism and 
the Nazi system is real and deep 
and bitter ... We must work with 
Russia after the war. At least it 
seems to me that there can be no 


} continued peace unless we learn 


|to do.so.. 


. In Russia the phrase 


'*This+as a people’s war’ has real 
|meaning. It is the Russian people 
‘in the fullest sense who are re- 
|solved to destroy Hitlerism.” 


About the Far East: “Hundreds 


of millions are no longer willing to 


This book is a smack right in the 
face of the isolationists. Willkie 
traveled 31,000 miles in less than | 
00 days and he came back with | 
the conviction that what concerns | 
the “myriad millions of human be; 
ings of the Far East in the future | 
must concern us.’ 

He put his impressions into a} 
book which is already a best seller. | 

The book lends itself to quota- 
tions. Here is a sampling. 

About British brass hats and of- | 
ficials in Egypt: “The men, execut- 
ing the policies made in London, 
had no idea that the world was 
changing.” 

About de Gaulle whom Willkie 
interviewed: “We, the Fighting 
French are the residuary legatees | 
of all France and its possessions 
... In no place in this world can 
I yield a single French right.” (Is 
this why we are dealing with 
Giraud and cold-shouldering de- 
Gaulle?) 

In Palestine, after learning that 


| 
® O50 s | | 
Definition of ‘Scab 

At a conspiracy trial held in 
England, the. presenting counsel 
gave the following definition of a 
scab: 

“A ‘scab’ is to his trade what a 
traitor is to his country and, al- 
though both may be useful in 
troublesome times, they are de- 
tested by all when peace returns; 
so, when help is needed, the ‘scab’ 
is the last to contribute assistance | 
and the first to grasp the benefit 
he never labored to secure. He 
cares only for himself. He sees not 
beyond the extent of a day, and for 
@ monetary consideration he would 
betray friends, family, and coun- 
try; in short, he first sells the 
journeymen and is himself after- 
ward sold in turn by his employer, 
and in the end he is despised and 
deserted by all.” 


eee 


be Eastern slaves for Western prof- 


|its. They are beginning to know 
ithat men’s welfare throughout the 
| world is interdependent. They are 
| resolved, as we must be, that there 


is no more place for imperialism 
within their own society than in 
the society of nations.” 


And also this: “Our allies in the 
East expect us now—not after the 
war—to use the enormous power of 
our giving to promote liberty and 
justice.” 

Willkie has learned things on 
this trip. He has learned that 
“economic freedom is as important 
as political freedom,” and that “in 
order to have peace this world 
must be free.” 

Willkie offers no methods or 
techniques for bringing dbout the 
kind of world he describes. 

Marxism is still, he confesses, 
something of a foreign language to 
him. He thinks that the middle 
class is the creative class. .“The 
urge and the strength to create do 
not come, as a rule, from those 
who have too much or from thase 
who have nothing.” 

He has not yet discovered the 
working class as we know it—men 
and women who know in their 
bones all the things he writes 
about, and who are ready to fight 
and die for them. But he can learn. 
He is honestly curious. 

Anybody who can write that 
“collective farms constitute the 
very back bone of Russia’s tough 
resistance” is taking the germs of 
a deeper understanding into his 
system, 

Willkie has written an exciting 
and important book. If he has 
dreams. of running in 1944, it is 
significant that he should have 
chosen to write this kind of book 
now. In that case it can only mean 
that he figures that the people who 
are to support him are thinking 
along the lines of “One World.”— 

—CHARLES OBERMEYER 


Put One Over on Adolf 


» There is one clever and impudent piece of French “revolt”: propa- 
ganda worth reprinting in full. The pro-German newspaper Paris Soir 
received and printed a poem of which the following is a free translation: 


-Let us love and admire 
England the Eternal’ 
Let us curse and crush . 
The Nazi throughout the world 
So let us always cheer 
The British sailor boys 
To them shall be given 
The victor’s crown 
Paris Soir printed this as a nice 


the leader Adolf Hitler 

is unfit to live . 

the folk across the sea 

alone will survive 

the German Chancellor 

will not last forever 

a fitting punishment 

awaits the crooked cross 

piece of anglophobia. But the news 


soon ran round Paris that the proper way to read the poem was to 


parallel columns. The reader will. see for himself how beautifuli 


Soir had been hoaxed, | 


FE ae eins en tee RO amy Sa eee pr 


_ THE MARCH OF LABOR» 


divide each line into two and treat the poem as having two stanzas in| equitable as. possible, with each 


lliy Paris 


YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 
REPORTS © 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


BACK IN THE NATION’S CAP- 
ITAL again, with its hustle and 
bustle. However, your representa- 
tive must admit that even the hur- 
rying and scurrying that are so 
much a part of Washington’s 
every-day life keep him no busier 
than the days he spent in his own 
home district recently. It was an 
exhilarating experience to get 
home, if only for two short weeks: 
he only regrets that he missed so 
many people he had hoped ¢o see 
and was unable to get to all the 
communities he had hoped to visit. 
There is a possibility of a summer 
recess in Congress, in which case 
we hope to make another trip 
home and again discuss with con- 
stituents our mutual needs and 
problems. 

BY THE TIME THIS COLUMN 
APPEARS the first round of the 
long-drawn-out tax debate will 
have become history. The socalled 
Ruml Plan, as embodied in the 
Carlson bill, has been defeated, and 
the House has passed a compro- 
mise measure, the Robertson-For- 
and bill, which accomplishes many 
of the objectives of the Rum] Plan 
itself. Let us look at this tax situ- 
ation for just a moment, since it 


is a matter of vital concern to} 


every citizen of our nation. 


With the tremendous increase in| 


the number of people who must 
pay an income tax, most of whom 
never before had to do so, there 
has been an increasing demand for 
collection of at least part of these 
taxes at their source, that is, from 
the pay check of the regular wage 
or salary eamer. This principle, 
COLLECTION AT SOURCE, has 
met with almost unanimous ap- 
proval from members of both po- 
litical parties as well as from fis- 
cal experts. A second principle, 
so-called PAY-AS-YOU-GO, has 
been less enthusiastically received. 
So far as your representative is 
aware, no nation has ever placed 
its income tax on a completely 
current basis, although this step 
logically follows a collection at 
source plan. However, to achieve 
this condition still another princi- 
ple enters the picture: either two 
years’ taxes must be paid in one 
year or there must be a partial or 
a complete cancellation of the 
taxes of one year. 

Practically all of the acrimoni- 
ous discussion has centered around 
this third point. “To forgive or 
not to forgive, that is the ques- 
tion.” Complete cancellation of 
the taxes for 1942, the biggest in- 
come year in our history, at a time 
when we are faced with a tremen- 
dously increasing national debt, 
has seemed to many people to be a 
long step not only toward inflation 
but toward financial calamity. On 
the other hand, the fact that few 
people really do save out of cur- 
rent income for current taxes im- 
plies that it would work a great 
hardship to be forced to “double 
up” and pay two years’ taxes in 
one. 

Many compromises have been 
suggested to meet this dilemma. It 
was suggested that 1942 taxes be 
levied in accordance with the rates 
and exemptions of 1941, which 
would have meant partial “for- 
giveness.” Another plan was that 
1942 taxes be paid at a certain per- 
centage, minus interest, over a 
period of years. The final bill 
passed by the House, the Robert- 
son-Forand bill, is a compromise, 
although leaning more toward the 
original Ruml Plan than toward 
the bill of the Ways and Means 
Committee. By cancelling the first 
6% normal tax and the 13% sur- 
tax on 1942 incomes, it wipes out 
the tax® for the lower income 
groups and reduces it considerably 
for most other brackets. It de- 
prives the Treasury of approxi- 
mately 7 billion dollars income 
(which, incidentally, will have to 
be compensated for by additional 
taxes), but it places the regular 
wage earner on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and does collect from source, 
thereby meeting the first two prin- 
ciples we mentioned. Your repre- 
sentative does not think that this 
bill, now on its way to the Senate, 
is an ideal one, but he does believe 
it to be the best solution that could 
be found under the circumstances 
and consequently voted for it. 

War is expensive 
many ways. The financial burden 
alone, leaving out the cost in lives, 
ruined homes, and wrecked mor- 
ale, is stupendous. If the United 
States is to maintain its financial 
stability, an even higher propor- 
tion of war costs will have to be 
borne out of current income. This 
means still higher taxes. This will 
be an unpopular statement; how- 
ever, it is true, and we might as 
well face it. Your representative 
is terribly concerned that ANY 
new tax program be as just and 


cjtizen sharing in proportion to his 


Auto Wreckers Move 


in-a_ great | 
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| Sarimant Union 


Nearly Four Million _|Members Help 
Tons of Scrap Iron Red Cross Job 


Washington, D. C. St. Louis, Missouri 
Auto wreckers moved 3,750,000; Members of Local 16 of the In- 
net tons of scrap iron and steel | ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, here contributed their services 
to cut 3,001,100 pieces of surgical 
dressing for the St. Louis Red 
Cross Chapter. Each member of 
the group worked 60 hours. 


during 1942, according to Paul C. 
Cabot, Director of the WPB Sal- 
vage Division. 

“Never before in the history of | 
the auto wrecking industry has aad 


much scrap metal been moved as 
quickly,” Cabot said. “The contri- | When the late Heywood Broun 


bution made to the war effort is! !00ked over Westbrook Pegler’s 
substantial enough quantitatively, | M&W Palace - Connecticut, he de- 
but the most important part has | S¢ribed it as “the heuse that venom 4 


been the fact that wreckers worked heseccnaes 


under the most extreme difficul- 
ties.” 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


In the portion of Europe called | 
Mittle 

The natives must learn how to 
Hittle, 

And if they do not 

They’re immediately shot; 

Even strangers must Hittle—a 
little. 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Sell 


EIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


nen ee 


BEER 


WINE 


— 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


EC OM 
DRUG CO. 
CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


Two Stores 


UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING 
— and — 
238 MAI 


2 


| ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 


Frankfurters 
SALINAS DRESSED . 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


| EN 1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif 


—— PHONE 4354 —— 


| SeUsgisg 
| aw 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 
Day 4881, Night 6942 © 


yj 


f 
| 422 SALINAS STREET 


- BE WIZE-BUY WIZE-ECONOMIZE AT 


PUIBEN:REIT F 
R [deat OOD Serre} Z 


WHERE SMILING SERVICE WELCOMES Yo" 


SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 


OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


AMBULANCE 

— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


Piaen 
7337 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET PHONE 4303 
: “Serving the Best the Best” 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 


DIAL 6369 
VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 
554 E. MARKET STREET 
.We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


ALINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN LUIS 


WHEN YOU WANT ... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 


RAMONA BAKE SHOP 
354 MAIN STREET — PHONE 4781 


SALINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET SHOP 
SAN LUIS AT MONTEREY — PHONE 63823 


a 


